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Harvard College and descended from John Put-
nam who came from England and settled in
Salem before 1641. His mother, Elizabeth Ap-
pleton, was the daughter of Nathaniel Appleton,
a descendant of Samuel Appleton who settled in
Ipswich. Educated at home and in local private
schools, Putnam early began to aid his father,
a horticulturist, and rapidly developed a keen
interest in the study of nature. In 1856 he en-
tered Harvard College, where his ability and
enthusiasm attracted the attention of Louis
Agassiz, who made him his assistant the follow-
ing year. Until 1864 he carried on his studies
in close association with Agassiz, whose influ-
ence in emphasizing the importance of collect-
ing and studying concrete data dominated Put-
nam's whole after life. His work at Harvard
was pursued without reference to the formal re-
quirements for the degree, but in 1898 he was
awarded an S.B. "as of" the class of 1862. He
also received the honorary degrees of A.M.
(Williams, 1868) and S.D. (University of Penn-
sylvania, 1894).

From Cambridge Putnam returned to Salem
to be curator of vertebrata and later superintend-
ent of the Museum of the Essex Institute, thus
beginning the long series of administrative po-
sitions which he held throughout his life. From
1859 to *868 he served as curator of ichthyology
at the Boston Society of Natural History, and
was its president from 1887 to 1891. From 1867
to 1869 he was superintendent of the Museum of
the East India Marine Society of Salem. Acting
in concert with A. S. Packard, Alpheus Hyatt,
and E. S. Morse, fellow students under Agassiz,
he was influential in inducing the philanthropist
George Peabody to found the Peabody Academy
of Science in Salem, and from 1869 to 1873
served as its director. With the same three young
scientists he founded the scientific journal known
as the American Naturalist and was one of its
first editors. The Peabody Museum of Ameri-
can Archaeology and Ethnology had been estab-
lished by George Peabody at Harvard College
in 1866. With Jeffries Wyman, its first curator,
Putnam later carried on excavations In the shell-
heaps along the New England coast, and after
Wyman's death in 1874, he was selected as
his successor. His interests were now turned
from the study of animals to that of man, and to
the gathering of great collections illustrative of
man's development and culture he devoted all
his energies and enthusiasm. Despite his pre-
occupation with anthropological and archeologi-
cal work, however, he found time to carry on
other activities as well. In 1874 he served as
assistant on the Geological Survey of Kentucky,
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from 1876 to 1878 as assistant in ichthyology at
the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Har-
vard, from 1876 to 1879 as assistant to the
United States Engineers survey west of the
100" meridian, and from 1882 to 1889 as state
commissioner of inland fisheries in Massachu-
setts. From 1873 to 1898 he fulfilled the arduous
and important duties of permanent secretary of
the American Association for the Advancement
of Science, becoming its president in 1898.

As Curator of the Peabody Museum, Putnam
revolutionized the methods of museum admin-
istration, for instead of merely purchasing col-
lections, he organized and sent out numerous
expeditions which were the pioneers in the sci-
entific exploration of Southwestern and Central
American archeology. Chosen as director of the
anthropological section of the World's Colum-
bian Exposition in Chicago, he instituted im-
portant field studies and gathered together an
impressive exhibit which served for the first time
to awaken a wide-spread interest in the subject
The materials thus brought together formed the
nucleus of the great collections of the Field Mu-
seum in Chicago. In 1894, while retaining his
position in Cambridge, Putnam was made cura-
tor of anthropology in the American Museum of
Natural History in New York City, spending
half his time in his new position. He reor-
ganized and greatly strengthened this depart-
ment of the museum, gathering about him an
able group of investigators, and was instrumen-
tal in sending out the Jessup Expedition, whose
researches in Northeastern Asia and Northwest-
ern America were productive of most important
results. In 1901, when a department of anthro-
pology was organized at the University of Cali-
fornia, he gave much of his time to its planning
and early administration. To all of these activities,
Putnam added that of teaching, having been ap-
pointed Peabody Professor of American Archae-
ology and Ethnology at Harvard in 1887. Under
his leadership a strong department of anthropol-
ogy grew up, whose influence was far-reaching
in introducing the comparatively young science
as a subject of university instruction.

Putnam's activities were, however, not con-
fined to administration and teaching, for he took
active part for many years in archeological field-
work, chiefly along the Atlantic Coast, in the
Ohio Valley, and in the Southwest. The results
of his studies were published in a large number
of short papers. His exacting duties, however,
as editor of museum and other publications and
for twenty-five years as permanent secretary of
the American Association for the Advancement
of Science left him little opportunity for tfafc
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